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CHIEF AIMS OF “OPEN SHOP” 
SERVILE PRESS MENACES LIBERTY 
VISIT TO FOLSOM PRISON 

IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
UNENLIGHTENED CRITICISM 
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That 
Hominess... 


i ee touch inexpressible, yet, oh, so po- 
tent in the creation of a homey at- 
mosphere, is possible for you to confer, 
by the wise choice of room furnishings 
furnishings that reflect character and 
refinement, but above all... comfort! 

It is, as a rule, not the lavishness in 
home furnishings which determines the 
hominess of a room or house, but rather 
the expression of good taste manifested 
by proper selections . . . which can only 
be achieved by having proper selections 
to choose from. 

In The Emporium’s newly enlarged 

‘Floor for Homes’’ you are assured of 
satisfactory choosing. 


FIFTH NEAR MARKET — 


Open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


Proving That Housewives Know— 


and Show—What They Want 


Only one week old, Hale’s Food Shop is being pressed to its 
capacity to care for the thousands who pour in and out of its 
three entrances for their daily food supplies. 


Hale’s Food Shop was planned in the belief that housewives 
would like the same service and surroundings in securing their 
food needs that a great department store provides for them 
when they buy what they wear. That’s why Hale’s Food Shop 
is different from anything else of its kind. 


That’s undoubtedly what was wanted, to judge from the 
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overwhelming interest taken in the Shop. 


What an incentive 


this is for us to make you like Hale’s Food Shop still more and 


@—»> 2 more. 
SAN FRANCISCO HALE BROS. INC. 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 


e 2 only Hall, 148 Albion Ave. Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd por peer Prater mre 2nd and 4th 
‘ e Chauffeure—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 Mondays, Labor Temple. tone sed aisha th hase 
Labor Council Directory Valencia Letter Carrlers—Sec., Thos. P, Tierney, 685a Sailors’ Union of the Pacifle—Mests Mondays, 
or 1 meets ¢ ri at Commercial Telegraphers—Sec., Paul J. Smith, Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. eleClay: 


nd 4th Mondays, 


No. 104— 


166 Parnassus Ave. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. ‘ Meet eH etek aoe pean ate 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- TSORACa . Re pete and end Ihresee et 
Market. 53 Sixteenth. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 8rd 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


days, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 


Labor Tem- 


wore ew eee 8 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. Guerrero. 
eos No. ll—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 3400 Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, ; 
Anza. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 11¢—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 


and 8rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 

268 Market. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


@ p.m, Egg Inspectors—Meet 4nd and éth Wednesdays, Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. ae pig es Aha: Bec me cunel | omen, 
Labor Temple Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 8 62—A. 1528 
y, 60 Mar- Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet lst Moving Picture Operators—Meet 3nd and 4th PARE A cesta Ga A. Sweeney, 
Oakland. and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. Thursdays, 230 Jones, 4 ‘ 518—M 2 d 4th 
Srd_ Saturdays, Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 1746 Pacific Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, gee a eae Deana: eee 
Building. Meet lat Tuesday, 414 Mason. Tuesday, 230 Jones. r 80—0: 16, ti 
2nd and 4th Satur- Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, AMOS RNS: A aay heaves 


nd 3rd Mondays 


393 Mission 


day. Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Me-et 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p. m., 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


2nd Thursday, Laber 


and 38rd 
Labor 


Tron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd 


Jewelry Workers No, 36—44 Page, 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 


Patternmakers—Meet, 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd 

Tuesdays, 230 Jones, 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif, 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Meet Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
ple. Temple. United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 
Tuesday Labor Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O*Donnell, 212 
Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel. 3532 Anza, Meet Steiner St. a mage Blois SE ieee Tuesdays, Labor, Ten 
lst and 3rd Tues- 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 106 


3rd’ Thursday., Misadaye MatcopoliianeHallees evan 2nd Monday, Labor Temple. Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
y, Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 m., 1256 

be : Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, p Be 

rday, Labor Tem- Labor Temple. 3300 16th St. Market. 


or Tem- y 4 Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet lst and 8rd Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. Mondays, Labor Temple. at $ p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1172 
Fridays Label Sectien—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, Market, 
a mint et Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. Retail Clerks No. 432—~Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
Saturdays, Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th Bt. 


Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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The guiding principle and objective which give 
impulse and inspiration to the open shoppers and 
American planners are grossly materialistic, selfish 
and unspiritual, according to John L. Lovett of 
Detroit, general manager of the Michigan Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who debated the subject 
of “The Open Shop vs. the Closed Shop” with 
John P. Frey, president of the Ohio State Feder- 
ation of Labor and editor of the Molders’ Journal. 

The debate—a notable one—took place at the 
Erlanger theater, Chicago, under the direction of 
the Chicago Forum Council, Fred A. Moore, chair- 
man. 

Declares Profit Industry’s Chief Aim. 

“My theory of industry is that factories are 
operated primarily for the production of profits,” 
said Mr. Lovett. “The operation of an industry 
is not a service, and it will never become a service 
so long as individual selfishness was made the 
strongest instinct of men and women. We are all 
born selfish. Some of us have cultivated that 
instinct, have become more acquisitive and pros- 
perous. Others of us have let this instinct lay 
dormant. To these acquisitiveness is no part of 
their nature, and they rail at those who have ac- 
cumulated wealth. 

“This question is largely economic,” said Mr. 
Lovett. “I know that may friend on the other 
side will probably contend that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity, and he and his 
organization have been trying for years to estab- 
lish that by statute, but the fact remains that about 
everything the human being has to offer, and 
about everything the human being comes in con- 
tact with, is somebody’s commodity. The whole 
problem is one of giving the public as much for 
its dollar, opening to the public all the luxuries 
possible by keeping down our costs of production, 
thus extending our sales.” 

Says Manufacturers Initiate Labor Laws. 

Following this cold-blooded and brutally frank 
statement in reference to the labor policy of the 
National Association of manufacturers, Mr. Lov- 
ett hastened to say that “in the State of Michigan 
every labor law that has been passed for the im- 
provement of working conditions has been intro- 
duced by the representatives of the Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association into the legislature 
and has been passed with the support of that 
body.” 

He specifically named the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and the child labor act of his State. He 
said the Michigan State Federation of Labor had 
opposed the workmen’s compensation bill when 
first introduced, 

Mr. Lovett painted a beautiful word picture of 
the advantages of the open shop. He said that it 
“offers unrestricted output, freedom of employ- 
ment, the development of the individual ability 
of the worker, the payment of that individual ac- 
cording to his ability, and the right of the indi- 


vidual to cease work or begin work when he de-* 


sires. That means lower prices to the public and 
the undestricted use of modern machinery and 
inventions.” 


Exposes Bad Detroit Conditions 
Mr. Lovett put his foot in it later, however, 
when he unwittingly exposed the whole rotten 
condition in the automobile industry at Detroit, 
with its unemployment, low wage standards and 
the displacement of .skilled workmen with unedu- 
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cated serfs tied to menial machine tasks requiring 
no skill. 

“There is a reason for the development of the 
great automobile industry and for the many auto- 
matic and semi-automatic processes used in the so- 
called mass production employed in the manufac- 
ture of motor cars,” said Mr. Lovett. 

“Back of Henry Ford’s success lies the skill and 
training of hundreds of mechanics who were en- 
gaged in making various engines and ship parts 
along the Detroit River. When Mr. Ford started 
in the motor car industry he drew his men from 
these old industries—men who were skilled me- 
chanics and able to design and manufacture the 
machinery necessary for Mr. Ford’s large program 
of manufacturing. These men didn’t have union 
rules to interfere with their work.” 

Thinks $7.20 a Day Adequate Wage. 

Some one in the audience asked Mr. Lovett 
whether he believed that the maximum Ford wage 
of $7.20 a day for skilled mechanics was an ade- 
quate wage to meet the present high cost of living 
at Detroit. 

“T do not know that Ford employs any skilled 
mechanics,” replied Mr. Lovett. 

“Yes, I would say that that would be a good 
wage in Detroit,” he continued. He paused for a 
moment and then qualified his statement by add- 
ing: “If the mechanic were to have steady work.” 

A great roar of laughter greeted the following 
statement by Mr. Lovett in reference to open-shop 
plants: 

“I do not know of a single manufacturing plant 
in America today where any worker with a com- 
plaint cannot go to the president or general man- 
ager of the company with his complaint and 
receive a hearing with the assurance that his 
complaint will be thoroughly investigated.” 

Frey Refutes “Open Shop” Claims. 

John P. Frey, in replying to the general man- 
ager of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke in part, as follows: 

“We are told about the efficiency of the so- 
called non-union shop—about the wonderful 
things that it is able to do. Is efficiency the only 
question? We were told of the wonderful goy- 
ernment that they had in Germany when they had 
an empire and a junker class governing the 
people. They were efficient. They hold off all 
the other civilized nations of the world for almost 
four years. But is that the kind of efficiency that 
is worth anything to humanity? 

“A monarchy should be, if it is a wise monarchy, 
more efficient than a democracy,” continued Mr. 
Frey. “There is a considerable amount of lost 
motion where we all sit down to a task and try to 
work out the rules to govern our relationship as 
citizens. But, weak, ineffective and faulty and 
mistaken as we at times are, is there anybody 
who will surrender this inefficient method of self- 
government which we call democracy for the 
more efficient form of government which the mon- 
archists believe in, with an absolute monarch and 
with some scientists helping him along to deter- 
mine how the mass of the people shall live? 

“Open Shoppers” Use Power Unwisely. 

“The efficiency of production already has cre- 
ated a condition where most American investors 
are no longer willing to put their money in our 
industries. They find it more profitable to loan 
millions of dollars to the people of other countries 


because they cannot get their plants going here. 
The reason for that is that the open shoppers 
have used their domination so unwisely that the 
people in this country cannot buy back one-half 
of what they produce. 

“The open shoppers feel that because of the 
money they have invested, their superior knowl- 
edge of industry and commerce, and because of 
the skill of the assistants whom they employ, that 
if labor were given a voice in determining the con- 
ditions and terms of employment, it would ruin 
their business. So they have applied the principle 
that no collective bargaining is to exist in indus- 
try. Labor has to depend upon the honesty and 
good intentions and the humanitarian spirit of the 
employers. Not only that, but labor will be made 
to be satisfied with whatever is given to it because 
trade unionism will be made impossible if yellow- 
dog contracts and other methods can be made 
effective.” 

Throws Down Gauntlet to Lovett. 


Mr. Frey then threw down the gauntlet to Mr. 
Lovett and challenged him to officially join with 
the trade union movement in support of a gen- 
uine “American plan,” which he outlined by read- 
ing the following familiar language: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever a form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it.” 

Mr. Frey said that all valuable social or labor 
legislation came wholly through the educational 
work of the American labor movement and that the 
unorganized wage earners had nothing to do with 
it and that no thanks were due to the American 
plan employers. 

Quotes Spinoza in Ending Argument. 

The editor of the Molders’ Journal closed his 
main argument with the following quotation from 
Spinoza: 

“No doubt there are usually more and sharper 
quarrels between parents and children than be- 
tween masters and slaves; yet it advances not the 
art of household management to change a father’s 
right into a right of property and count children 
slaves. Slavery, then, and not peace is furthered 
by handing over the whole authority to one man.” 
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; FIVE DAY WEEK COMING. 

; “The best evidence that a shorter work 

} week is adaptable to industry is the fact 

' has been accepted and is operative 

} in numerous lines of industry. . This 

; great reform—the shorter work week— 

‘is "William Green, president of 

; he . can Federation of Labor { 

ROIS ss 
Many weak totally unorganized are 

working e f the five-day week because 

s sense to do so. The most outstand- 

g ex s of the shirt ironers, nearly all 


lo not work Sundays or 


M iys, but on the remaining days work nine 
s, or 45 a week laundry workers report 
early 8 per cent o union membership has 


1 40 hours. 

er cent of their members 
around, but those who 
intage work but 40 hours a week. 
2 men in Brooklyn shops work 
The paper box 
organized, but out of 70 estab- 
cent voluntarily work only five 
The larger plants prefer not to 
hinery for a half day Saturday. 
reem provide for a regular 
40 divided into five 
rmit modifications. In Hay- 
union, the shoe 
days and put in 


ne Vear 


re year around. 


ents 


hours, 


strongly 


factories five 


40 hours or more 
the lumber industry, 
metal mining, woolen and 
inderwear, slaughtering and 

goods, paper and pulp 


week either of 


rd works are the only section of the big 


& that has accepted the five-day 

It is essentially a machine 

be good sense not to 

: less for a steady run of 
down for at least two 


ion of the workers and 


repair of the machines as well. 
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TRUSS BUSTING PAYS. 

1 | stockholders have not been injured 
Supreme Court's decision in 
the Standard Oil Company. 
s corporation violated the 
Iders in the various units 
ease 700 per cent. The 
during the fifteen years 


smieh 
Stockne 


Id which is full of misery and 
duty of each and all of us 
little corner he can influence 
: rable and somewhat less ignor- 
as before he entered it—T. H. Huxley. 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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AS THE WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


Agreements reached under provisions of Rail- 
way Labor act give flat increase of 714 per cent in 
wages to 31,000 firemen and enginemen employed 
on lines east of Chicago and north of Ohio River 
and to 22,000 trainmen and 
Mississippi River 


lines 
Po- 


conductors on 


east of and south of the 
tomac. 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland says that prohi- 
bition is dominant question and declares he does 
not believe Volstead law can be enforced; advo- 
turning back prohibition enforcement to 
States in accordance with what he calls traditional 
American doctrine of local self-government. 

Drivers of jitney busses in Hudson county, N. J., 
strike for higher wages. 

Senate adopts resolution asking Secretary of 
State Kellogg to furnish full and detailed infor- 
mation on American oil concessions in Mexico. 

Col. Thomas J. Dickson of Washington, D. C., 
tells House Committee Military Affairs that 
more than 80 American school histories contain 
errors and unjustified comment. 

Foreign trade of nation showed gain in 1926 for 


cates 


on 


fourth consecutive year, Department of Com- 
merce reports. 
Government of Manitoba, Canada, promises to 


hold referendum vote on sale of beer. 
Capt. William Wedgwood Benn, Liberal mem- 
ber of British House of Commons, announces in- 


tention to leave Liberal party and join Labor 
party. 
Fifteen Philadelphia election officials indicted 


on charge of making fraudulent returns at Novem- 
ber election; indictments declared to have impor- 
tant bearing on contest by W. B. Wilson of Wil- 
liam S. Vare’s election as United States Senator. 
Spirit of co-operation between labor and capital 
principle secret of American prosperity, Alanson 
3. Houghton, United States ambassador to Great 
Britain, declares at dinner in his honor in Ply- 
mouth, England. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers loses two 
veteran officials as Ash Kennedy, 
chief, and Fred Burgess, assistant grand chief en- 
were two of best known members of 


assistant grand 


gineer, die; 
Brotherhood. 

Paper Box Makers’ 
strike in New 


Union calls off seventeen 


weeks’ York City because of lack of 
funds. 
ratifies child labor amend- 


is fifth State 


Montana legislature 
ment to United States Constitution; 
to approve amendment. 

United Mine Workers make plans for big organ- 
ization campaign in southern West Virginia. 

British Labor party takes stand against British 
government’s Chinese policy in debate in House 
of Commons and at big London mass meeting, 
where Ramsay MacDonald, former Labor premier, 
is chief speaker. 


> 


“Tf you marry my daughter would you expect 
me to pay the bills,” the father asked of the 
young man applying for the daughter’s hand. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. “As soon as I 
stop courting her I’ll be able to pay them myself.” 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST 
FOOD MARKETS 


SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY 


OAKLAND ALAMEDA 
Ps eae! Sateen ee Be OT 


SHOPPING EVERY DAY IN THE SPOTLESS FOOD MARKETS MEANS CON- 
SISTENT SAVINGS 


STORES IN 


REMEMBER THE DEATH TOLL! 


“Accidents at coal mines in the United States 
during 1926 killed 2510 workers, according to the 
Bureau of Mines of the Federal Department of 
Commerce. How many coal mine operators were 
killed in 1926 by mine accidents? The Bureau of 
Mines issues no report on deaths among opera- 
tors, but it is safe to say none were killed in mine 
disasters. Very likely there was the usual death 
rate among operators from natural causes, includ- 
ing “high living,” but working in coal mines did 
not thin their ranks. Remember these facts the 
next time you hear a complaint over the demand 
of the bituminous coal miners for better wages 
and better working conditions. Ask the individ- 
ual or publication who is criticizing the miners’ 
stand which deserves the greater consideration— 
the operator, who risks nothing except possibly 
the loss of money, or the miner, who risks his very 
life every day he goes to work. 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 
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2508 eS STREET. 

181 Post Street........ 

1221 Broadway......... 

2106 Shattuck Avenue.. ....Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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BURLINGAME 
SAN MATEO 


PALO ALTO 
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LAE LABOR CLARTON 


SERVILE PRESS MENACES LIBERTY. 

“Great dangers lurk in a subservient and sycho- 
phantic press,” said Senator William H. King of 
Utah, in a recent speech in the Senate. He con- 
tinued: “The cause of liberty is promoted when 
there is an active and vigilant press, an uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible press; a servile press is 
a menace greater than war to a free people. A 
free press is one of the safeguards of liberty.” 
Wherein the Senator said what has been said be- 
fore, but never at a more opportune time. The 
recent spectacle of the daily press almost unani- 
mously submitting to the underground methods 
of certain Washington officials in reporting and 
making a spread of anonymous’ propaganda 
against Mexico is a case in point. That was both 
subservient and sychophantic. It is a rare thing 
these days to find a publication that has complete 
freedom from pressure of some sort. It is rare 
that an editor has the chance to print the truth 
without fear that an owner or publisher may come 
down on him with solemn wags of the head and 
a warning that nothing shall be done that will 
“hurt business.” The greatest of the dangers 
pointed out by Senator King is that of servility, 
for it embraces a multitude of evils. Truly a free 
press is the bulwark of liberty, but the ranks of 
are thin and attenuated. 

> —-— -—- 
IS OUR DEMOCRACY THE BEST EVER? 

Americans who boast of their nation’s democ- 
racy might learn a thing or two by studying the 
Canadian brand. Comparison of the working of 
democracy here and across our northern border 
would tend to make boastful citizens of the 
United States “pipe down” considerably. In the 
United States, for example, the people are denied 
an opportunity to cast a vote that means anything 
on prohibition. In Canada, the people are given 
an opportunity to say definitely whether or not 
they want prohibition. Most of the provinces have 
voted against prohibition and in favor of some 
form of Government regulation of the liquor traf- 
fic. Many American States might vote the same 
way, but they haven’t been given the chance and 
probably won’t. In this land supposed to be dedi- 
cated to the rule of the people, a new Congress 
takes office more than a year after election. In 
the meantime a perhaps discredited “lame duck” 
Congress continues to legislate and draw pay. In 
Canada, a new government takes office soon after 
election. Who said our democracy was the most 
responsive to the rule of the people? 

ee te es Se 
BY THE WAY. 

Government now costs the people of the United 
States approximately three times as much as in the 
pre-war period. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
has completed calculations showing that the Fed- 
eral Government expended approximately $32.21 
for every resident of the United States in 1926, 
compared with $10.90 in 1915. The calculation takes 
into account the changed purchasing power of the 
dollar over this period of years. The effect of the 
participation by the United States in the World 
War is plainly marked in the Government expen- 
ditures per capita. In 1917 the per capita expen- 
ditures amounted to $26.57, but a year later, in 
1918, the expenditure rose to $152.76. In 1919 the 
expense continued to rise to $193.63, but in 1920 it 
dropped off to $70.94. From 1921 to 1923 it fell 
still more, but rose slightly in 1924. There was an- 
other decline in 1925 followed by another increase 
in 1926. What does this increased Government 
cost mean? It means, for one thing, that war, 
Federal prohibition and the steady extension of 
Government activities, which are responsible in 
large part for Government expenditures, cost 
huge sums which yearly put a heavier and heavier 
financial burden on every citizen. As to what is 
to be done about the situation, opinions differ. 
Nearly all will agree, however, that increasing 
Government ccsts is one of the most important 
questions now before the people. 
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Q.—Is the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany beginning business at a time of increasing 
life insurance sales? 

A.—Yes. Residents of the United States bought 
more life insurance in 1926 than in any previous 
year in history, according to the Life Insurance 
Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 

’ 


Q.—Where can a list of manufacturers using 
union labels be secured? 

A.—Address Union Label Trades Department, 
202-204 A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 


Q.—How many city central bodies are chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor? 

A.—There are 850 central bodies in the United 
States and Canada, covering all the States, Hawaii, 
Panama and Porto Rico. 


Q.—When was the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America organized? 
A.—August 12, 1881 at Chicago, Ill. 


Q.—What is the official organ of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union of North America? 

A.—International Molders’ Journal, Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

<e- 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“The American people do not want another war. 
They are opposed to armed intervention in either 
Nicaragua or Mexico. Yet the administration per- 
sists in pursuing a policy, if it may be called a 
policy, that is bringing down upon us the criticism 
of the world and engendering the hatred and sus- 
picion of the people of every country in both Cen- 
tral and South America.”—Representative John E. 
Rankin of Mississippi. 


“We ought to cease permitting a little group of 
international bankers in the city of New York to 
exploit the people of some of these weak republics 
like Santo Domingo, like Haiti, or like Nicaragua.” 
—Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 


“Let us help the farmers to restore fertility to 
their soil and reduce the cost of production. Con- 
gress cannot afford to delay longer to heed the 
cry and demand of American farmers to put Mus- 
cle Shoals in operation for their benefit.’— 
Representative Edward B. Almon of Alabama. 


“At a time when European nations have agreed 
by treaty to submit even major disputes either to 
a court or a mediatory body it ill becomes the 
United States, professing peace, as it does, to fol- 
low a lower standard of international action. War, 
or even a severance of diplomatic relations, is a 
serious matter. To embark on a policy which 
leads in that direction at the present time would 
be an act of folly and a betrayal of the ideals of 
our great peace-loving nation.”—Representative 
Meyer Jacobstein of New York. 

——————— 
WARNING SQUEAKS. 

Heed the warning of squeaks in your car, ad- 
vises the California State Automobile Association. 
They indicate something either loose or dry that 
needs attention. 


> 
Men cannot live isolated; we are all bound to- 
gether, for mutual good or else for mutual misery, 
as living nerves in the same body. No highest man 
can disunite himself from any lowest.—Carlyle. 
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CARE OF SPRINGS. 

Keep the spring U-bolts on your car tight. This 
prevents spring leaves from breaking, according 
to the Free Emergency Road Service of the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association. 
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VISIT TO FOLSOM PRISON. ilies are allowed to buy this bread at a nominal | between a Mexican and an Italian lad, both of 
By Hugo Ernst. price and that they all take advantage of the | whom had been prize-fighters in their days of free- 
at Sacramento on business in the early | privilege. The bakeshop is a modern, up-to-date | dom, and whose enmity toward each other ex- 
his month, and having an afternoon to | plant with oil burners, and there is many a hotel | ploded that afternoon. It was a pretty exhibition 
went in company with two friends to | kitchen and hotel bakeshop that is not as well | of science and not a rough and tumble affair, 
« House at Folsom, to learn some- | equipped as the one I saw at Folsom. rudely interrupted, however, by the guard, who 
ds of that more or less celebrated Of course we went to the rock quarry, where | rushed up and stopped the fight. Such things 
they make little ones out of big ones, and I saw | occur often, I was told, and if the affair is not too 
broach to the prison, as you pass through | there about 600 men engaged “in useful toil” un- | rough the participants are let off with a slight 
eys lined with olive and citrus trees, is | der the supervision of armed guards. It looked | reprimand from the captain. 
s b and looks like the approach to some feudal | like a beehive. The hustling and bustling re- I engaged in conversation with three of the 
castle, with its gardens and passageways kept in | minded me of the Tower of Babel. There were | “boarders,” one of whom I knew, a lifer, and an- 
op order, and the little houses for the em- } all kinds of nationalities represented, Chinese, | other a three-time loser, with a long stretch ahead 
ovees scattered about before you enter through | Japanese, Negroes, Mexicans, Hindus and Whites of him; hope still springs eternal in their breasts, | 
looking more like servants’ | from nearly every part of the globe, working dem- and they are all looking forward to the day when | 
ions of the guardians of the | ocratically side by side. There is no class dis- | they will be released to start over again, and sin- © 
gray walls that greet the eye | tinction in this institution, so far as treatment is | gularly there was hardly a trace of bitterness in ; 
or give little or no indication of the | concerned. Yet even here there may be noticed a | their talk. Of course there were some little things : 
be found behind them, but rather certain grouping of the men during their leisure of which they complained and which they would / 
ith the hope and anticipation hours, as was pointed out to us by the guard. like to see improved, but their faith in the ultimate 
castle of some great crusader The “big bugs,” like safe-crackers, burglars, etc., outcome was strong, and I feel that there is a ' 
to protect himself from some | do not mix freely with the small fry, such as ]| sustaining force that makes life in such a place j} 
en onslaught of the enemies | forgers, bigamists, etc., and there is a certain bond | bearable. 
of friendship bringing these various classes of They have a circulating library and may receive 4 
however, is soon dispelled, as you | prisoners together. The men who have served ~ 4 
various persons, garbed in blue uniforms, | their time at the rock pile are later, if they behave ; H 
c e« their tasks here and there, under the | themselves, assigned to more congenial tasks and BENDER S / 
. supervision of guards, and there comes over | such as are more befitting their abilities. There The Family Shoe Store : 
eeling of depression that grips you more | is a huge shoe shop, a tailor shop, an office, library, D4il2) Mission St, near ckwenticeh 3; 
re as you realize that these persons are de- | school, three bands, several baseball teams. These Packard Shoes Martha Washington } : 
r y of movement and action, and | are all privileged occupations for the well behaved for Men Shoes for Women i 
s will not leave you for a moment until | and on misbehavior the privileges are taken away. —<--— + @ 
ewell to those grim walls and The school is quite interesting. There is an eae \a 
eir s of suppressed human liberty. | immense hall, used every week as a moving pic- 
r see! the sweetest and most necessary | ture theatre, and you see numerous blackboards JASHPROOF 
Z fe. once vou enter the prison gate. with questions for the students. The scholars and Goons OVERALL 
ite a wait connected with your effort | teachers, all prisoners, are grouped according to BUST 
n proper. The guard at the main | their respective grades. The more advanced may P| 
g names and addresses of the visitors, | take courses in higher education under the Uni- UNION MADE : 
tes them to “the captain” by telephone, | versity Extension courses of the University of R ) 
S tes, as in our case, it takes quite a | California, and I am informed that this branch FD T10 
e notable individual can be lo- | of the educational work is doing a tremendous lot one BU 
{ te, sooner or later a guard walks | of good, fitting many a prisoner for a better and WON'T SHRInic! 
: tow, and he shows you through | more useful life when again entering society as a NT SHRINK! 
S [ ning its workings as you follow free citizen. | ha 
The yard is a huge proposition and there all For Sale by 
rst you pass through a big iron gate, which | kinds of athletic exercises and events are held. MGtamnon tet Garee Peerarararl Ke: } 
is always locked. and where a man is stationed | There is quite a keen rivalry among the baseball AUIS -1250 Fillmore St. | , 
g key, opening and closing the gate to teams, which often compete with teams on the Ress Seis ie Rec 
in or out, and keeping a close | outside, when the men are put on their honor and aa a eS i Loses beg i 
vements on a sheet of paper. Not }| never, according to my informant, has any pris- we Chimera ae 16 Courtland Ave. |) i 
is the gate kept Pee, and | oner failed to return or attempted to escape when A. pt a caowectoniiard : ae Pica | i 
we x 2 ~ Z a 4 oe F. G. Johnson Clothing st. | s 
le r coming, is permitted to go thus allowed freedom to appear at a game outside J. H. Millet! St. a 
g he aid of the guardian of the | the prison. Shas Ge a 
cate. Elderly prisoners are given lighter jobs, tending Petersen Bros, Bt. | 
One you pass through the tiers | to the gardens. Spud Murphy was also there, un- ee ce apo: ee | 
peacis cupied at that time of the | der guard. I did not speak to him, not having pre- Wm, Weinstein.. 1087 Market St. 
ere are over 1900 “boarders” in viously seen him—and that reminds me of the nice oe Venete B88 Aula Se 
e ‘ Two bunks in each cell, with beds little fight I saw in the yard, during the afternoon, J 
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any book or magazine they choose, provided it 
comes direct from the publisher. But no California 
newspapers are permitted to reach the prisoners. 
Tobacco and sweets are also allowed, and the only 
cause for complaint is that the ration of sweets 
is too short. Money may be left to the credit of 
the prisoners in the office, and with such money 
they are allowed to buy little things for them- 
selves; but visitors are not allowed to give them 
anything. 

‘You are allowed to chat with the prisoners ad 
libitum, but of course always in the presence of a 
guard, who is sufficiently discreet in not intrud- 
ing upon the conversation. Before being admitted 
to the prison you are asked if you carry any arms, 
but they do not search you. We sat in the office 
until 3:45, then excused ourselves, as the big 
line-up for the lock-up was being started in the 
yard, and the prisoners checked in for their din- 
ner. After dinner they are locked in their cells— 
two to each cell—where they may read or talk, 
and at 9 p.m. lights are turned out. At 7 a.m. 
everybody gets up and starts another day. 

The population is constantly changing, new men 
coming and old inmates going each day. They all 
wear the same blue uniform, excepting violators 
of their parole and those who have been recap- 
tured after an attempt to escape; these wear 
striped uniforms. The behavior of the guards 
appeared good; they address the prisoners by their 
first names and engage in conversation with them 
sometimes on subjects other than the routine. 

The condemned men are the only ones not per- 
mitted to mingle with the rest. They are kept in 
the “condemned row,’ which at present is empty, 
the last one having been executed on the fourth 
of this month, 

While depressed when I left, I nevertheless felt 
that penal institutions of today are on a higher 
plane than they were in the past, and that crim- 
inology and penology have taken a great step in 
advance in abandoning the view of social revenge 
and punishment for errors and wrongs committed 
and substituting therefor the idea of redeeming 
the offenders and making them useful citizens 
after they have paid for their sins. I also realize 
that punishment sometimes is meted out to men, 
not for any crimes they have committed, but for 
having been caught, and I feel certain that there 
are men there who never should have been 
prisoned, But even this is explainable. Democ- 
racy has also its faults, and there is but one way 
of correcting the faults of democracy, according to 
Abraham Lincoln, and that is: more democracy. 

It is very interesting to go through an institu- 
tion like this, not to satisfy any morbid curiosity, 
but to ponder upon that Biblical injunction and 
realizing its truth: “Let him that is without sin 
amongst you cast the first stone.” 

> 
HIGHER LIVING COSTS 

Increased living costs and demands of labor to 
equalize this increase was predicted by Carl Sny- 
der, economist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, at a meeting of dry goods merchants. 

Prices will rise in the cities, Mr. Snyder said, 
largely because of the steady drift of the farm 
population to urban centers. Since 1920 2,500,000 
persons have left the farm, resulting in a decrease 
of active farm workers by possibly 8 to 10 per 
cent. 

A brighter side of the speaker’s prophecy was 
the assertion that labor unrest, because of high 
costs of living, should not halt for long the steady 
improvement in material prosperity which this 
country has experienced for fifty years. This im- 
provement in living conditions he ascribed to the 
amazing development of machinery and mass pro- 
duction. He said that the next fifty years will 
see new machinery developed, invented and pro- 
duced in quantity at about the same gait as in the 
last half century, 


im- 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Filing of a suit by an Indianapolis youth to 
compel a State court to admit him to practice of 
law discloses an interesting parallel between the 
attitude of bar associations and the attitude of 
trade unions with regard to membership require- 
ments, in the opinion of Thomas L. Hughes, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America. 


“Eminent jurists have seen a dangerous threat 
against freedom of contract in the desire of trades 
unions to institute the so-called ‘closed shop,” said 
Mr. Hughes. “And yet the bar associations of the 
land insist upon the ‘closed shop’ in their profes- 
sion. In this Indiana suit the plaintiff quotes the 
State constitution which extends the right to prac- 
tice law to any persons of good moral character 
without restriction. The courts, however, have 
held that no person shall be admitted to the bar 
who has not first passed an examination as to his 
educational qualifications. This examination is 
given by the Bar Association, which is a voluntary 
organization and not an arm of the Government. 


“T do not question the practical common sense 
of the rule in this case. The public is entitled to 
some protection against uneducated and unquali- 
fied lawyers. Why, then, can not the legal mind 
play as fair with trades unionism? Isn’t the pub- 
lic entitled to the same sort of protection against 
untrained and unqualified truck drivers, carpen- 
ters, plumbers and railroad men? And are not 
craftsmen, the same as lawyers, entitled to protec- 
tion against price-cutting incompetents who would 
lower craft dignity and living standards? 

“In some ways, however, the stern standards of 
conduct the world sets for trades unions has 
proven of advantage to them. Accepted trades 
union philosophy is the fairest and most unsel- 
fish standard of ethics that society knows, partly 
because public opinion has compelled it to be so. 
The labor movement is building upon a sound 
foundation. In many trades, unionism is carrying 
on educational work of great value to the public. 
Union leaders are committed to the principle that 
by elevating craft standards, they will be elevating 
the lives and fortunes of their members. The 
charge of anti-social selfishness will scarcely lay 
against them. 

“All important groups in the social system are 
organized, but not all of them display unselfish- 
ness in their aims. Beyond a doubt the time will 
come when inconsistency of lawyers, brokers, 
bankers and merchants, who criticize trades union- 
ism, will become so apparent that they will be 
laughed out of court.” 

= — 


The freest government, if it could exist, would 
not long be acceptable if the tendency of the laws 
were to create a rapid accumulation of property in 
a few hands, and to render the great mass of the 
population dependent and penniless.—Daniel Web- 
ster. 
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NICARAGUA FACTS NOT REVEALED. 
Approval by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the government’s Nicaragua policy with- 
out any information from the State Department 
“fs a most remarkable proceeding,” declared Con- 
gressman Connally of Texas on the floor of the 
House. The request of the minority of the com- 
mittee for this information was denied, Mr. Con- 
nally said. 

“The Congress ought to know what American 
lives are imperiled. It ought to know what Amer- 
ican property was damanged or injured or threat- 
ened. So far as this House knows, no American 
citizen has been imperiled. So far as we know 
not one dollar of American property has been 
damaged. 

“We ought to know what American corpora- 
tions are active in the politics of Nicaragua. We 
ought to know how many neutral zones have 
been established. We ought to know why and 
where they were established. We ought to know 
if American marines are being employed to pro- 
tect American lives or are being employed to pro- 
tect Diaz from the wrath of his own people. 

“The Committee on Foreign Affairs has closed 
its ears and eyes. It wants no facts. It remains 
to be seen whether this House will in blindness 
and deafness approve the committee’s action. I 
challenge the committee to bring its resolution on 
the floor of the House. Let them bring it out into 
open debate.” 

Congressman Connally said the United States 
will fail to develop a spirit of Pan-Americanism by 
a policy that generates suspicion. 

This spirit would, he said, ‘constitute a vast 
reservoir of sympathy and support for the United 
States in any situation that may arise in the 
future.” 


> 
Even in the meanest sorts of Labor, the whole 
soul of a man is composed into a kind of real 
harmony the instant he sets himself to work.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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Unenlightened Criticism 


A few days ago we picked up a religious publication of this city and were 
attracted to an article headed “Philosophical ‘Tendencies of Modern Workingmen.” 
We read the article through and were astonished at some of the criticism of the 
activities of the trade union movement contained therein. As we went along with 
the story it became more and more apparent that the author of the article was with- 
out any practical experience with the labor organizations of today in spite of the 
fact that he was attempting to deal with “modern” workingmen, and it was clear 
that he had not even taken the trouble to acquaint himself, through available 
literature, with the fact that the labor movement is not only anxious, but has 
striven vigorously to bring all wage workers within the fold. In his criticism he 
says: 

“Another cause for the weakening of the union movement because of isolation, 
is the inclination of the union men to build up a caste system. They often consider 
themselves as members of a different caste in society. They resist education and 
they do not reach out the hand of conciliation to the vast number of white-collar 
workers who are not able to enjoy either the wages of union men or their corporate 
advantages. ‘This vast group which lies between the very rich capitalistic class and 
the men who work with their hands and muscles, might be described as the public 
whose sympathy is required for the success of general movement. If the unions 
allow these people to be considered as a separate caste from workingmen, the result 
will be that before many years are over, the unions will find this class generally 
opposed to them. To illustrate by an example. The people who suffered most in 
the Pennsylvania coal strikes were neither the capitalists nor the striking miners. 
They were the poor clerks and the poor business men in the cities who could only 
get coal at exorbitant prices if they could get it, and if they could not get it, had 
to sit and freeze. A little contact with Christianity might save the union move- 
ment from creating these antagonisms. ‘The people who suffered from the rise in 
prices and the scarcity of commodities are not likely to remain friendly to work- 
ingmen unless workingmen who as a rule are the stronger men, can win their 
sympathy.” 

Now those who know anything at all about the labor movement know that so 
far as the white-collar workers are concerned that it is just the other way around. 
They know that it is the white-collar worker who holds aloof rather than the or- 
ganized mechanics. The white-collar worker almost invariably feels that he is 
It is he who attempts to place 
The poor, little-brained fool thinks he has 
a career before him and that he is going to be a merchant prince or a big captain 
of industry some day and that it is, therefore, beneath his dignity to associate with 
the hoi-polloi of which the labor movement is made up. This has been demon- 
strated so often that there can be no question whatever about it. 

The Retail Clerks’ Association has been trying for more than a quarter of a 
century to organize the white-collar workers in that field, and without much success 
because of this feeling on the part of those engaged as clerks, 

The Office Employees’ Union has been struggling hard to organize those who 
earn their living at office work, such as bookkeepers, stenographers, filing clerks 
and in other capacities, but affiliation with the labor movement seems to be repul- 
sive to them. ‘They want to be considered superior to other workers, while as a 
matter of cold fact they are inferior, because they have not sense enough to organize 
and place themselves in an advantageous position. 


better than the greasy, overall-covered mechanic. 
himself in a different caste in society. 


For twenty-five years the International Typographical Union put forth every 
possible effort to organize the news writers, but most of them felt that they were 
going to be great journalists some day and they did not want to associate with ordi- 
nary mechanics. The truth is, however, that not one out of a hundred of them ever 
gets anywhere in the newspaper business and their pay while engaged in it is always 
low because they have no organization to look after their interests. 

Fair criticism is always welcomed by the labor movement, but unfair and 
unintelligent comment is unworthy of attention by anyone. 
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Bavaria’s beer war will arouse mixed feelings in 
the United States, now living under theoretical 
prohibition. Earnest prohibitionists will regard 
the Bavarian state of mind with horror, while a 
great tribe of the unregenerate, with fond recollec- 
tions of old-time “suds,” will read the news with 
emotions in which envy plays a considerable part. 
Many will get a big “kick” out of reading of a 
land in which beer is still regarded 1s an absolute 
necessity. The beer war, it seems, broke out as 
the result of a 15-per cent increase in prices and 
has spread to such an extent that brewers are 
worried. The people are cutting down on beer 
consumption and “Drink no more beer than is 
necessary to sustain life,” is the slogan heard 
throughout the country. Water is supplanting 
beer as a “chaser” for cognac. A mass meeting 
of men and women at Reichersbouern passed a 
resolution declaring that the price of beer had 
risen out of all proportion with milk and that 
children were being deprived of a valuable food. 


The Montana Legislature has ratified the child 
labor amendment to the Federal Constitution and 
undoubtedly other Legislatures now in session will 
take similar action. Whether enough of them to 
actually make the amendment effective will do so 
this winter is doubtful, but the amendment will 
ultimately receive the approval of enough states 
to finally ratify it, no matter how long it takes. 
It is unfortunate that it has not been ratified be- 
fore this, because child labor is on the increase in 
certain sections of the country and federal regu- 
lation is sorely needed to bring some of the greed- 
mongers to time. The long delay was caused by 
the rankest kind of misrepresentation on the part 
of those who are willing to sacrifice the welfare 
of children to their desire for gain, but in the 
end they will be forced to do the decent thing. 
There is no time limit placed upon the proposition 
of ratification and those who are interested in chil- 
dren throughout the country should not become 
discouraged. The fight must be kept up until suc- 
cess is achieved no matter how long, how bitter or 
how difficult the struggle becomes. The welfare 
of children is a cause worthy of every effort neces- 
sary and no price is too high to pay for final 
triumph. 


Some of the daily newspapers of the city are 
sending up a big wail because the Board of Super- 
visors has not granted a spur track permit to a 
firm which refuses to agree not to discriminate 
against some of the people in the sale of its 
materials. The streets of this city belong to all 
of the people of the city and the Board of Super- 
visors is supposed to represent all of the people 
and not any particular faction. If the board were 
to grant a spur track permit to use the streets to 
this concern under present conditions and without 
a clause in the grant providing that the concern 
should not discriminate, all members voting for 
such a permit would be betraying the trust reposed 
in them by the people who elected them to office. 
This seems so clear that it is really astonishing to 
find a newspaper that makes any pretense of being 
deserving of the support of the people fighting for 
privileges for concerns that openly declare they 
will discriminate against part of our population. 
If the concern wants a permit it should be willing 
to agree to such a fair proposition, and if it does 
not want to be fair to all of the people the Board 
of Supervisors certainly should not grant any 
privileges to it. That is plain common sense and 
sound reasoning and no attention should be paid 
by any member of the board to the criticism of 
the newspapers that are standing for special favors 
for special interests. 
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“What are you going to do with the oil stove?” 
“Going to take it home and put it under my 
wife’s bed.” 


“Put it under your wife’s bed?” 


“Yes, she’s from Arkansas, and likes Hot 
Springs!” 
Teacher—“Now, suppose I am leaving the 


school and a man comes up to me, gives me a blow 
which knocks me down and my head strikes the 
pavement with great force and I am killed. What 
are the consequences?” 

Bright Pupil—“We would all have a holiday.” 


“How far from here do you live?” asked the man 
who had listened attentively to the real estate 
agent. 

“Oh, several miles.” 

“Vm sorry for that. I’m sure my family could be 
happy forever in this suburb if we could only drop 
in on you occasionally and hear you talk about it.” 


Judge (during inquiry into a case of alleged 
bribery in an election): “You say you received 25 
pounds to vote Liberal?” 

Witness: “Yes, my lord.” 

Judge: “And for whom did you vote at the 
finish?” 

Witness (indignantly): “I voted, my lord, ac- 
cording to my conscience.” 


Two men who had traveled 
their ideas about foreign cities. 

“London,” said one, “is certainly the foggiest 
place in the world.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not,’ said the other. 

a place much foggier than London.” 
“Where was that?” asked his interested friend. 
“IT don’t know where it was,” replied the second 

man, “it was so foggy!’”—Youth’s Companion. 
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A spinster encountered some boys in the old 
swimming-hole, minus everything but 
garb, and was horrified. 

“Isn’t it against the law to bathe without suits 
on, little boys?” 

“Yes’m,” announced freckled Johnny, “but 
Jimmy’s father is a policeman, so you can come 
on in.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


nature’s 


A schoolgirl paraphrased the line “To bicker 
down the valley,’ from Tennyson’s poem, “The 
Brook,” as follows: “To have an undignified 
quarrel in a low place among the hills.” 

Another girl, given the line from “Lochinvar,” 
“He stayed not for brake,” paraphrased it: “He 
never stopt for a mechanical contrivance to re- 
duce speed by means of friction.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Kenneth rushed in from play with hair rumpled, 
clothes soiled and hands dirty, and seated himself 
at the table. 

“What would you say if I should come to the 
table looking as you do?” inquired his mother. 

Kenneth surveyed his well-groomed mother 
thoughtfully, then replied: “I think I'd be too 
polite to say anything.”—Boston Herald. 


“Jedge,” a very large and determined colored 
woman announced as she ushered a frightened 
ex-husband into His Honor’s chamber, “dis nigger 
ain’t paid me one cent ob alimony for sebban 
months.” 

“What’s the matter, Sam?” sternly inquired the 
judge. “Haven’t you been working lately?” 

“Nosuh,” was the response. “Ah ain’t bin able 
to find mah dice.”—Country Gentleman. 
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Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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It’s a grand and conglomerate world, no doubt, 
any many are the things at which to laugh, and 
many the things over which to weep. Many, 
moreover, are the things over which to double up 
the fists and sail in. If humanity could learn to 
think clearly and act more decisively and ef- 
fectively, there would be less over which to fret. 
There would be less abuse. The marines are in 
Nicaragua because mighty few people know any- 
thing about the people’s business, and still fewer 
know how to get anything done about it quickly. 

Industrial democracy, or the development of 
democracy in our great industrial life, moves 
slowly or not at all because so few care about it, 
or know what to do about it. More progress in 
that line would make corporations less able to use 
their tremendous power for evil. The corporation, 
the great industrial plant, the chains of organiza- 
tions—these are economic agencies making for 
economy. But power begets the desire to use 
power unwisely, or for greed. So we have great 
oil interests raving for war on Mexico and in- 
triguing to get it, one way or another. Ditto with 
Nicaragua, which is merely a pretext, anyway. 
And the Electric Bond and Share Company, hold- 
ing seven thousand million dollars’ worth of power 
companies, is to Boulder Dam exactly what the 
oil companies are to Mexico. So, we get the 
equation in which dollars are balanced against 
human welfare, liberty, democracy and ‘progress. 

If the people organized industrially, where 
they can be most effective, won’t learn to move 
in tune and in time with modern industry and 
modern business organization, in such a way as 
to develop their voice in those great affairs, then 
the politicians have a clean sweep, and they will 
take all the sweep there is. Politicians today 
follow the dollar sign fairly faithfully, and anyone 
who doesn’t believe it is invited to take a look at 
national political life today. Never in the good 
old days of tariff making at corporation behest 
was there a more slavish following after corpora- 
tion coat tails as there is today in much of Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy, and also in much of her do- 
mestic policy. Look, merry gentlemen, at Nica- 
ragua, Mexico, Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam— 
these are shining examples. Politicians fuss and 
fume—some of them do—and the great game goes 
on. Organized oil and organized public utilities 
know what they want and how to get it. 

Always, the man who knows what he wants has 
the advantage. The man who knows where he 
wants to strike has the advantage over the man 
who has to first stop and figure out where he 
wants to strike and the man who can’t make up 
his mind whether he wants to strike or not is 
simply out of the picture. The corporations know 
what they want. They don’t wobble. Today 
boards of directors, sitting in little rooms in big 
buildings, wield more actual power over millions 
of lives than Congress wields. Read the figures 
of corporation profits. They represent power in 
the hands of men who know exactly what they 
want. But society’s safety and well being depends 
upon the masses knowing what they want and 
upon them having organizations through which 
to get what they want. Excesses lead to destruc- 
tion. A good example of that is found in the 
Communist rule of the fur workers’ union. First 
excesses, then reaction against excess, and the 
overthrow of the tyrants. This modern world 
doesn’t want excesses and it doesn’t want de- 
struction. It wants and needs freedom, sanity, or- 


ganization, democracy, wisdom—men and women 
i possessed of knowledge and understanding, organ- 
ized to function democratically for human progress. 
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EVOLUTION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS. 
By Dr. Vernon Kellogg.* 


(*Dr. Kellogg was formerly professor of ento- 
mology of Leland Stanford University; was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hoover in the Belgium War Re- 
l Work and U. S. Food Administration and in 
chairman of the National Research Council.) 

Evolution seems to be a real bugaboo to many 
people. To scientific men, who are men no dif- 
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in the sciences of sence Misiooe: 
physiology and embryology, 
and 


of anatomy, 
of psychology, an- 
that show the 
we do not accept them—be- 
cause emotions and traditions control us. 

We once had emotions and traditions about the 
revolution of the sun around the earth, and about 
the earth’s flatness, which kept us for a long 
time from accepting the declarations concerning 
these matters, founded on scientific study, made 
by astronomers, physicists and geologists. But 
now we do accept them. 

Similarly we had emotions and traditions that 
postponed our acceptance of the facts and their 
implications about the seat of the mind, the circu- 


thropole paleontology, 


reality of evolution, 


lation of the blood, the origin of worms and 
snakes from horsehairs in water and so on. We 
now accept the dicta of biologists about these 


things—but we do not accept their dicta about 
We not want to. Hence, we just 
don’t. Curious attitude of mind—but one 
that cuts a figure, often a large figure in all the 
history of the advancement of knowledge. 

The scientific evidences from any one of the 
great fields whose exploration has yielded irre- 
futable proofs of evolution are sufficient alone to 
Warrant our acceptance of evolution as a fact. But 
add together the evidences from all 
these fields, the proof of evolution is simply ines- 
capable. These major fields which have yielded 
the facts that prove evolution are paleontology, or 
the study of the fossils in the rocks; comparative 
anatomy and the classification of the million 
known living kinds of animals and plants; embry- 
ology, or the development of individuals belonging 
to any of these kinds; the geographical distribu- 
tion of living and extinct plants and animals over 
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the oceans, lakes and 
finally, the comparative 
of the different living 


continents and islands, 
rivers of the world; and, 
behavior and psychology 
animals. 

But there are still other fields of study which 
yield proofs of evolution which while less in ex- 
tent than the major ones are hardly less in impor- 
One field, the exploration of which 
is comparatively recent and still going on actively, 
is the comparative study of the chemical composi- 
tion and the physiology of the blood of animals. 
From this study, carried on with great refinement 
and delicacy of technique, have come results 
which reveal the much greater chemical and phy- 
gical similarity of the blood of closely related 
animals as horse and donkey, dog and wolf, etc., 
than of the blood of more distantly related ani- 
mals. One recent result of this work is the proof 
of a distinctly greater likeness between the blood 
of man and that of the anthropoid apes than be- 
tween the blood of the apes and that of monkeys! 
Although we are not descended from the anthro- 
poid apes of today, we are fairly blood cousins of 
them, and undoubtedly trace our biological gene- 
alogy back to common, although far distant, an- 
cestors. 
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But it is superfluous to list the further sources 
of evidence for evolution. The major sources al- 
ready referred to provide enough and more than 
enough proof of evolution for any open-minded 
It is not more proof that is necessary. 
\What is needed is more explanation of what the 
acceptance of evolution as a proved fact implies— 
and does not imply in connection with our under- 
standing of Nature, of the universe, of God and 
religion. We do all want to know what an ac- 
ceptance of evolution means for us. 

In this connection the very first thing that I 
would say is that evolution has literally nothing 
to say about the existence or non-existence of 
God. It does not explain, in any way, the origin 
or existence of matter and energy. It does not 
explain the ultimate beginning of things nor the 
of things. It does not explain ulti- 
mate causes. It does not explain even its own 
causes. It is an explanation of methods of change 
and progress on the earth. It means a certain 
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kind of natural procedure. It explains much of the 
orderliness of nature. It supplants irrationalness 
by rationalness. 


The acceptance of evolution involves no man 
in the necessity of casting off religious belief. It 
may make him cast aside certain theological dog- 
mas, but it does not make him cast aside his belief 
in true religion and the value of its guidance in his 
life. Theological dogmas are only unfortunate 
excrescences that have grown on true religion. 
They vary with time and place and men. True 
religion is essentially invariable. The good and 
the glory of it outlast all incidents of theological 
history. The true spirit of religion abides regnant 
in the human soul. It is undisturbed by the “con- 
flict between and religion” which is an 
unreasonable, unfortunate and unnecessary con- 
flict. Indeed, there should be no such conflict. 
The real conflict is between science and theology. 
Science and evolution do not invade the field of 
true religion. But theology does invade the realm 
of science. And the inevitable outcome of such 
invasion is defeat. It always has been defeat; it 
always will be. 
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MILK INDISPENSABLE FOR CHILDREN.* 
2. The Proteins and Minerals in Milk. 

Milk contains four proteins, of which two are 
present in considerable amounts. The curd of 
milk, which contains all its casein and part of its 
lactalbumin, has been found to be most valuable 
for building or renewing body tissues. There is 
no other animal protein of known value procur- 
able at so low a price as the proteins in milk. 
Grains, legumes and nuts do afford efficient pro- 
teins, more so than those of tubers and other 
vegetables; but in general plant proteins are not 
so valuable as animal proteins for tissue building 
and should not be relied on solely as a source of 
body-building protein. 

Of all the minerals necessary for the growth 
of the child from conception to adult development, 
none is of greater importance to all parts of the 
body than the calcium and phosphorus salts, be- 
cause these are the essential building materials for 
bone, which is largely calcium phosphate. Since 
growth is measured by the development of the 
skeleton and since the child must have a steady, 
abundant supply of calcium, as well as of certain 
vitamins, to build bones and teeth, body organs 
and fluids, milk should be included in every child’s 
diet during the entire period of growth. “There are 
but two classes of calcium-rich foods—milk of 
animals and the leaves of plants.” Of all food 
sources of calcium, milk and cottage cheese are 
the cheapest, most easily available, and most abun- 
dant. Milk also provides other important minerals, 
such as phosphorus and potassium. 

When it is realized that 1 quart of milk will 
furnish as much calcium as 10 large oranges, 10 
large helpings of spinach, 24 large helpings of car- 
rots, 32 eggs or 20 pounds of beef, the value of 
milk for growing children can be appreciated. 

Unfortunately, cow’s milk is low in iron content, 
probably even as compared with human milk, and 
this important mineral must be supplied by other 
foods. In spite of the fact that the form of iron 
in milk seems especially favorable for assimilation, 
the prolonged exclusive use of milk after early in- 
fancy tends to produce anemia, due to lack of iron 
in the food. It is generally stated that the infant 
has considerable iron stored in the liver at birth, 
which enables it during the period of breast feed- 
ing to thrive on a food as low in iron as human 
milk. Iron can best be introduced in the diet 
through the use in early infancy of fruit juices, 
green leafy vegetables and egg yolk, and later of 
whole cereals, beef and potatoes. 


*Syndicated from a new report, “Milk the In- 
dispensable Food for Children,” by Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, M.D. Single copies will be sent free 
upon request by the Children’s Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ask for bureau publication No. 163. 


—————_g—___—. 
CHILD RIGHTS IGNORED. 

“This nation can legislate on all sorts of mat- 
ters except those that touch on the sacred rights 
of property,” said Rev. Paul Macy, Congrega- 
tional minister, in a plea to end child labor. 

“We get excited over all sorts of problems that 
don’t affect the pocketbook,” he said. 

“We can send battleships and marines to protect 
our property rights in Nicaragua, and we can 
make the Monroe Doctrine stand on its head. All 
this is in the interest of a few investors. But we 
cannot legislate, we cannot use our Federal pow- 
ers, to prevent the exploitation of children. I do 
not say that property rights should be unprotected. 


It is not so much what is done as what is not 
done.” 


o—____ 
STEREOTYPERS GAIN. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Stereotypers employed on 
local newspapers raised wages $5 a week. A two- 
year contract has been signed. 
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CALIFORNIA MAN’ SELECTED. 
Directors of The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, through President Matthew Woll, 
three-day session ending this afternoon, con- 
firmed the appointment of J. D. Maddrill as vice- 
president-general manager and the appointment 

of R. B. Robbins as vice-president-actuary. 
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These are the two principal appointments for 
the immediate present and, in the opinion of the 
directors, stand as an indication of the type of 
experts who will be engaged to operate union 
labor’s latest and most important financial enter- 
prise. 

The company was organized approximately a 
year ago and within that year has grown from an 
idea to an organization which, within a month, 
will take its place among the great financial in- 
stitutions of the country and a place unique in the 
history of organized labor throughout the world. 

Maddrill was born in Nevada in 1880 and re- 
ceived his education in California taking his A. B. 
at the University of California in 1903 and _ his 
Ph. D. at the same institution in 1907, later becom- 
ing an instructor in statistical, insurance, invest- 
ment and engineering mathematics. From 1913 
to 1917 he did special analytic and editorial work 
at the home office of the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company for the actuarial and agency depart- 
ments. During the next three years, he helped 
organize the program and procedure of the War 
Risk Bureau, and made the actuarial valuation of 
Senate and House bills for the retirement of 
United States Civil Service employees, later serv- 
ing for five years on the board of consulting actu- 
aries provided by the existing Retirement Act. He 
was one of the five original superintendents of 
the Rehabilitation Board under Director Prosser, 
collaborating in the general organization of that 
service and the complete organization of the west- 
ern district comprising California, Arizona and 
Nevada. From 1920 to 1925 he carried out reor- 
ganization work for 
turers’ 


the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
Association Casualty and Fire Insurance 
Companies and was employed in 1925 and 1926 
for the reorganization of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company home office and agency 
system of controls over risk selection. In 1926 he 
was Fondiller & Ryan, 
York, on the work 
Labor 


engaged by Woodward, 
consulting actuaries of New 
of organization of the Union 


ance Company. 


Life Insur- 


Robbins was born in Indiana in 
ceived his A. B. and A. M. degrees from the 
versity of Indiana and his Ph. D. from Harvard 
in 1914, From that time until 1921, when he 
joined the Insurance Department of New York as 
assistant actuary, he taught succes- 
Harvard, Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale and the University of Michigan, where he 
became assistant professor of actuarial and sta- 
tistical mathematics until 1922, when the depart- 
ment granted him a year’s active leave of absence. 
Since that time he has been in charge of the de- 
partment’s actuarial work in the life 
field. 
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The company will write group and ordinary 
policies designed to meet the needs of wage-earn- 
ers, trade unionists and trade unions. Ordinary 
business will be written in four classes according 
to hazards of occupation. The company will 
operate through the local secretaries or other 
representatives in the United States and Canada 
of over 31,000 unions with membership of over 
3,000,000 members. On ordinary policies, to which 
disability and double indemnity benefits may be 
added if the insured desires, the maximum has 
been set at $5000. Annuities will be provided 
through plans of settlement on endowments at ad- 
vanced ages. Over $350,000 capital and $350,000 
subscribed surplus has now been paid in, and the 
company will 


commence business on or about 


March lst. 
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Word was received in this city Wednesday 
B. (Bill) Rutherford had passed 
Ross General Hospital in Marin 
Rutherford was a native of Missouri 


years of age at the time of his death. 


parents he came to California at an early 


settled in Stockton, but for 20 years or 
worked off and on in San Francisco, 
host of friends in printing circles. 
The cause of Mr. Rutherford’s passing is given 
as cancer of the intestines. He is survived by his 
widow and one son, and other relatives in other 
For many years he has made 


parts of the state 


Mill Valley, though working in this 


y within the past few weeks accepted 


on a paper in his home town. At the 
; death he was a member of San Rafael 


any friends of Wallace Shields of this city 
be grieved to learn that his brother, Monte 


ssed away at his home in Eustis, Nebr., 


26th, at the age of 45 years, following 


an attack of flu. In his earlier years Monte Shields 
a well-known printer through the Midwestern 
1 ious times in Chicago, where 


at v 
member of the International Typo- 
nion, and later in Nebraska, South 
Texas, later becoming owner and 
News at Eustis, which he owned at 


last Friday afternoon, as A. E. 

Beck Printing Co., 
and Commercial streets, was pre- 
. 1 for the office force, he 
Was co nted by two bandits, who forced Mr. 
Madden and two salesmen who were talking with 
! face the wall while the bandits scooped the 
Des containing $1000 into their pockets 
ii to they had parked at the 


ier ot 


inately, very few of the printing offices 
have suffered from holdup men in past 


in receipt of No. 2, Vol. 1, of The 
quarterly by the Northwest 
ence, composed of unions in 


al Cont 
Oregon and parts of British Colum- 


contains many items of interes 
fts of the Northwest and is one 
st 1 iblications that falls into our 
The conference is officered by Norman S. 
ttle and John W. Wray of Spokane. 

e) S > has severed his connection 


. and is now connected with 


p 1 of Johnck, Kibbee Co., are now 
their new office at 350 Sansome street. 
i are well known for their abil- 
cial field and their many friends 


uccess in their new plant. 


H. N. Seeger, formerly with 


formation gleaned from the labor 
Los Angeles the Los Angeles Typo- 

: -ale committee is now engaged 
the publishers’ association of 
to a readjustment of the wage 
southern 
metropolis. As it seems the publishers’ associations 
adopted the policy of refusing to relinquish 
any condition or make any concessions to their 
I 2ver, it is more than likely that 
o be submitted to a board of 
Los Angeles publishers are also 
ewal of the arbitration contract, 


working conditions in the 


1 of the two propositions it is 
union prefers to settle the wage 
< arbitration after a settlement 
he former contract. We believe the union will 
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be in far better position should it follow this 
course. 

E. M. Blackford and wife spent the week-end 
viewing the sights of Yosemite Valley in mid- 
winter. There was no snow in the valley on their 
arrival, but before they left a heavy storm broke 
and transformed the valley into a mantle of white. 

The true spirit of unionism was ably exemplified 
by one of No. 21’s women members receritly who 
is subbing on a morning paper. This woman had 
worked one day during the current week and near 
the end of the week was again hired for a day. 
Looking around her she espied a man of family 
who she knew had had no work during the week, 
and turning to him said, “Here, you work on this 
job tonight. I have worked one day this week 
already, and can live on that. You have a family 
to support, so you work tonight.” Truly, this is 
the spirit of the old-time unionist, but sad to re- 
late does not apply in this day of money-grabbing 
as in the days of yore, when the spirit of live and 
let live was one of the true signs of unionism. 
This woman should be commended. 

Sunday, February 20th, is the regular meeting 
day of No. 21 and all members are urged to at- 
tend the meeting. There is considerable business 
of importance to come before the membership 
and reports of several committee’s will be rendered 
which should prove interesting to the membership. 

In an item in the “Moose Bulletin,” official 
magazine of the local Moose Lodge, it is stated 
that the board of directors have adopted a motion 
that in future all work in, around and for the 
Moose Lodge must be done by union help. The 
Bulletin has carried the union label for years and 
the latest stand is to be commended. 

From the Union Labor Record, Oakland: “Fred 
Bebergall, member of Oakland Typographical 
Union, former State adjutant of the American 
Legion, has been selected a member of the 
Legion’s national committee which is concerned 
with the Oriental question in the United States, 
according to word from Howard P. Savage of Chi- 
national commander of the American 

Chronicle Notes—By Victor Aro. 

A letter received by J. J. Burns from Clark B. 
Hicks, secretary of the Allied Printing Trades 
Benefit Association of Denver, is in part of inter- 
est to printers: Excerpts: “Instead of the con- 
solidation of the News resulting in any of our 
men being out of work, it has been the reverse. 
The Morning and Evening News now employ 121 
men, while the News, Times and Express only 
employed 92 men in the month before the con- 
solidation. Naturally, most of the added men had 
to come from out of town, so that our member- 
ship has jumped very materially in the past three 
months. While there are now no situations going 
begging, subbing is still very good, both in the 
job and newspaper end, so far as operators are 
concerned. . My 

E. W. Beedle went to Stockton Monday to fill 
orders to fully equip a newspaper and job shop 
with his patented galley lock. Besides these per- 
sonally solicited sales of the Record and the As- 
sociated Printing Co., Beedle intends to advertise 
and circularize to some extent. 

C. B. Maxwell, explaining the requirements of 
a good golf player, said that one need not be nutty, 
but it helps some. Shortly afterward, George 
Hirst enrolled as a pupil, and on his first tryout 
did much better than was expected. 

i Se Ee 
MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward Garrigan. 

I visited Leon B. Smith at Mount Zion Hospital 
and found him doing nicely. He has since been 
removed to the San Francisco Hospital, Ward H. 

“Don’t Be Afraid of Marriage” was the caption 
heading an article on the editorial page of the 
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Call-Post one evening last week. Geo. Spang must 
have taken the tip, for the rumor is out that he is 
about to dive into the sea of matrimony. Of course 
that is all very nice of George, but he should con- 
sult Profs. Joseph Howard and Joseph Baker and 
receive a little confidential advice on that great 
body of water. 

John Finnegan, the Beau Brummel of the Call 
mailing department, has given up the old man’s 
game of golf on the Harding and Lincoln courses. 
John is now a full-fledged swimming instructor. 
In the summer months those desiring any instruc- 
tions will find him at Searsville Lake. The in- 
structor is not particular whether you wear a one- 
piece bathing suit or one of the Palm Beach 
variety. He claims that you can swim after taking 
one lesson, be you a mailer or truck driver. 

Professor Joseph Baker, the great doper of 
those galloping horses, has just returned from a 
trip to New Orleans, La., where he made a clean- 
up. I know he made a clean-up because he rode 
home on the cushions of the Southern Pacific’s 
crack speedsters. Joe said everything is wide open 
in the southern city, and you don’t have to look 
around for anything as it is right there. 


Basketball seems to be the major sport as far 
as the mailers’ families are concerned. Alfred 
O'Neill, Jr., is one of the stars on St. Ignatius 
varsity team and Charles Heortkorn has just en- 
tered St. Ignatius College, where he will prove his 
worth on the court, having been a star on the 
Salesion teams for the past few years. Elmer Gar- 
rigan and Warren O’Neill play for Mission High 
and Mission Dolores, respectively, and are play- 
ers of no mean ability. 
back seat. 


Baseball has taken a 


Frank Raubinger and members of his family 
spent a couple of days in beautiful Yosemite Val- 
ley. “Shorty” McKay left for a trip to the North- 
west on Tuesday. He will go via auto stage, tak- 
ing advantage of the highways and beautiful scen- 
ery with the ride. “Shorty” claims he will be back 
to see us again. Leon Smith will be pleased to 
see some of the boys, if they care to visit him 
during the days he is spending in the hospital. 

Sunday, February 20, will be our regular meet- 
ing day. Nomination of officers for the ensuing 
term will be in order. 
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TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday evening, 
February 2, 1927, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor 
Temple. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:15 by President 
Matherson. 


Roll was called and the absentees noted. 
Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 


Credentials from Garment Workers No. 131 for 
Delegate Nellie Casey; Auto Mechanics, for Dele- 
gate P. R. Campion; Cooks No. 44, for Delegates 
J. A. St. Peters and M. Gazzeri; from Hatters 
No. 23, for H. Linde and W. Dorandt: Coopers 
No. 1, for I. P. Beban and S., Toussaint; Janitors, 
for J. R. Matherson and P. DeBleeker. Moved, 
seconded and carried that the credentials be re- 
ceived and the delegates seated. 

Communications Received—From the 
shore Lumber, in regard to withdrawing from the 
League; referred to the Label Agent. From the 
Tailors, sending a list of firms using their label; 
received, noted and filed. Minutes of Building 
Trades Council read, noted and filed. 


Long- 


Committee Reports—Agitation Committee re- 
ported that they met last Tuesday evening. Moved, 
seconded and carried that the report of the Label 
Agent be received and concurred in. 


: Label Agent W. G. Desepte rendered his report 
tor the last two weeks. Moved, seconded and 


carried that the report of the Label Agent be re- 
ceived and concurred in. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

Sister Daisy Houck of the Garment Workers 
was called upon for a few remarks. Sister Houck 
gave an interesting talk on the label and the gar- 
ment industry. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters—Business is fair. 
Janitors—Bulletin still unfair. Hatters—Business 
is good; look for the label. Coopers—Business is 
fair. Carpet Mechanics—Business is good. Up- 
holsterers No. 28—Business is fair. Steamfitters— 
Business is fair. Glove Workers—Business is fair; 
look for the label. Teamsters No. 85—Business is 
fair. Cigarmakers—Business is fair; look for the 
label. Garment Workers—Business is good; look 
for the label. Grocery Clerks—Look for and de- 
mand the Clerks’ monthly working button; color 
changes every month. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried 
that we give the Auxiliary our hall for their whist 
party on Wednesday evening, February 16th, at 
9 p.m. and the secretary to notify the delegates. 

Next was the installing of the officers for the 
ensuing term. Delegate I. P. Beban acted as in- 
stalling officer and the following were installed: 
J. R. Matherson, president; N. Burton, vice-presi- 
dent; W. H. Lane, secretary; Geo. J. Plato, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Theo. Johnson, P. DeBleeker and 
Sid France, trustees; Joe Willis, W. G. Desepte 
and Thos. Mahoney, agitation committee. 

The chair appointed the following committee to 
visit the local unions: W. G. Desepte, N. Burton, 
P. DeBleeker, Theo. Johnson, M. M. Mellis and 
J. R. Matherson. 

There being no further business to come before 
the League, we adjourned at 9:15, to meet again 
on Wednesday evening, February 16, 1927. 

Dues, $123.22. Disbursements, $140.21. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
eS ———_ 
SURVEY OF STOCKS OF COAL. 

The Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, has completed a survey of the coal in stock 
as of January Ist. The survey shows that in the 
hands of commercial consumers, retail dealers, 
etc., there were 55,000,000 tons, and in addition 
5,567,000 tons on the docks at the heads of the 
Great Lakes; there is also a rather more than 
normal amount of coal in transit. 

In comparison with a year ago present stocks 
show an increase of 6,000,000 tons. 

The actual consumption of coal as distinguished 
from production for the last quarter of 1925 aver- 
aged 11,200,000 tons a week. Production is now 
averaging about 13,400,000 indicating a further 
advance of stocks. 


. —— 
Johnson—“So you gave up trying to teach your 
wife to drive the car?” 
Williams—“‘Yes. When I told her 
her clutch she let go of the steering wheel.” 
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vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 
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ss San apeath of Mi sais of February 11, 1927. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 

t Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ex- 
cused. Delegate Daly appointed vice-president 


approve as pr 


Credentials—Bakers No. 24, Jurgen Petersen, 


Gottfried 

Web 
y Drivers, 
oseph H. 
Photo- 


Butchers 


delegate. 


Union l.ite 


Communications— Filed 
nsurance C subscribe 


mm Makers’ 


to write 


them to 
-rom United 


Tnion, inclosing 


i the St. Louis 


tion of Labor, 
f insurance with the Na- 
ors’ Interna- 


Stove ‘Co., 


‘e—From Ma- 
Mann 
on the un- 
Metal 
Machinists’ 


e that the 


st the Council. From the Trades 


Mian, 


secretary; Patrick O'Brien sergeant-at-arms; 


Reports of Unions—Delegate Ernst 


su -t the Amalgamated Clothing Workers; 


Tailors—Have 


Company, 


> e when maxing 
rchases —D re Uni label 
z Scere and Stetson hats 


Auditing Committee—Re 


Special 


Committee—Secrt 


New Business—\ 


BOOTLEGGING OF SEAMEN. 

The Senate has approved the King bill which 
will stop bootlegging of immigrants and smug- 
gling of Orientals to this country by shipping 
interests. 

It is customary for vessels sailing to American 
ports to employ more seamen than necessary. 
The surplus is lost in the large American port 
The King law provides that on departing 
from an American port if a vessel fails to carry 
the same number of seamen carried on arrival, 
clearance papers will be denied. 

Persons classed as seamen, and who, on exami- 
nation are found not to be seamen, shall be con- 


cities. 


sidered aliens and subject to the immigration law. 
If found under that law, the alien 
shall be deported 
which brought, 
which brought, 


inadmissible 
“on a vessel other than that by 
at the expense of the vessel by 
and the vessel by which brought 
shall not be granted clearance until such expen- 
ses are paid or their payment satisfactorily guar- 
anteed.” 

Vessel owners and those engaged in the traffic 
of Orientals opposed the bill, but discussion of 
the methods employed by the bootleggers revealed 
their With the cost placed on vessel 
owners of returning aliens alleged to be seamen 
they will be careful to ship only competent sea- 
men and will arrive with no greater number than 
which they will depart from American ports. 

The King bill has been urged by the Seamen's 


purpose. 


Union for nearly a quarter of a century. 


“American ship owners,’ said Andrew Feru- 
seth, president of the International Union, “op- 
posed the King bill, ostensibly speaking for them- 
selves. As soon as the bill passed the Senate, 
foreign ship owners became busy in their opposi- 
tion in the House. This proves that the American 
ship owners were speaking for the foreign ship 
owners. 

“The bill will not apply to an American ship 
owner who signs his crew in a continental port of 
the United States. This fact should make it easy 
for anyone to locate the real opposition to this 
measure.” 


Peers Dietitians J 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Foster’s Lunches. 


| E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
| naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

, Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
: All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 


bn 


MOOSE FOR UNION LABOR. 

At a meeting of the house committee of Lodge 
No. 26, Moose, held on Monday night, January 
10th, 1927, bids were received from different con- 
tractors who proposed to install a new ventilating 
system in the Moose Hall. When these bids were 
read, Brother Max Nossen, vice-dictator of the 
lodge and a member of the house committee, made 
inquiry as to whether or not such work would be 
done by Union Labor. The representatives of the 
contractors who were then present were unable 
to answer that question. 

Thereupon Brother Walter McGovern intro- 
duced a resolution providing that all work of 
every kind and description hereafter done or per- 
formed in or about the Moose building or any 
property owned by this lodge be done under 
closed shop conditions. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The overwhelming majority of the members of 
the Moose are also members of some labor union 
or at least they are in sympathy with organized 
labor, and it is therefore fitting and proper that 
the organization, particularly at this time, take 
this stand in favor of the great principle of 
unionism. 
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TEAMSTERS WILL OPPOSE. 

The Denison bill for Federal regulation of mo- 
tor truck traffic, consideration of which is being 
urged upon the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the House at this session of Congress, will be 
opposed by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
it was announced at the office of Daniel J. Tobin, 
general president, here. 

The executive council of the Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs Union has authorized the appearance 
of union representatives before the House com- 
mittee to oppose the Denison measure on the 
ground that its operation would retard develop- 
ment of the trucking industry and ruin many 
small operators of busses and trucks. 

A further reason given for resisting Federal 
regulation of motor traffic is the belief of union 
officials that it would adversely affect workers. 
This stand contrasts sharply with that usually 
taken by the railroad unions, which have striven 


for government supervision of transportation 
agencies. 
The Denison bill would give the Interstate 


Commerce Commission jurisdiction over motor 
bus traffic, to be exercised in conjunction with 
regulation by state utilities boards. While it does 
not cover freight traffic by motor truck, the bill 
is looked upon by its opponents as a companion 
measure to the Cummins Regulatory Truck Bill, 
hearings on which were held by the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee last year. Railroad 
and traction interests are supporting both bills, 
which are opposed by the National Team and 
Motor Truck Owners’ Association and shippers 
bodies as well as by the Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs’ Union. 

“We are particularly concerned about this pro- 
posal only because it appears a forerunner of a 
fresh attempt to regulate freight traffic by truck,” 
said President Tobin. “The future of freight 
trucking is a big thing. The industry is only in 
its infancy now. Perhaps sometime regulation 
will be necessary, but now no purpose could be 
served beyond eliminating competition with rail- 
roads and electric lines in some cases and, in 
others, giving monopolistic rights to large oper- 
ators. The railroads would like to limit common 
carrier service by truck to feeder lines. 


The Denison bill would give regulatory bodies 
the right to determine whether ‘public con- 
venience and necessity’ required operation of 
trucks as common carriers over any given route. 
Naturally railroads, serving the district affected, 
would contend that no such necessity existed. 


“Recent years have brought motor trucks into 
very great usefulness for short hauling. In many 
large cities merchants are offering truck delivery 
service to patrons for bulky merchandise such as 
furniture within a radius of fifty to seventy-five 
miles. This hauling formerly went to steam and 
electric lines. The new system eliminates re- 
peated handling of freight and speeds up deliv- 
ery. It is of especial benefit to rural districts. 
Trucking is due for a great future to the benefit 
of business and commerce in general if untimely 
interference does not retard its growth. 


“We find ourselves in agreement with many 
business leaders and statesmen that there is far 
too much government regulation of business. 
During the war many of our members were com- 
pelled to labor patriotically for wages that were 
admittedly far below the proper standard because 
of government operation of the express business. 
We do not want any more dealing of that sort if 
we can help it. Red tape causes hardships to 
workers and while we have a membership of more 
than 100,000 we do not want to be forced into 
politics to gain fair treatment. 


“Truck drivers, members of this union, have 
suffered some hardships through conflicting jur- 
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Fifteen 


isdiction of State authorities in interstate traffic, 
notably in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, and, in 
a few instances, have been arrested through no 
fault of their own or of their employers, but we 
do not regard these situations as important enough 
to justify a grant of a new authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“All sorts of difficulties will be opened up by 
attempts to regulate motor traffic. Already there 
is a movement afoot in Minnesota to place taxi- 
cabs under supervision of the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. It is said to be spon- 
sored by a utility corporation which owns a large 
fleet of taxicabs and which would like to monopo- 
lize the field. 

“Tt is significant that no shipper has asked for 
government regulation of motor traffic, either in 
the discussion of the Cummins bill or the Denison 
bill. If there was any legitimate need of relief it 
would be for shippers, not for competing 
carriers.” 

ee Ae 
DEFENDS TWELVE-HOUR DAY. 

It is easy to convince those who want to be 
convinced. 

Take the case of Ida M. Tarbell, for instance. 
Her 355-page biography of Judge Gary, head of 
the steel trust, glowingly depicts this wondrous 
man who wanted to place workers on the eight- 
hour day, but they insisted on the 12-hour system 
which was the rule before the stcel trust was or- 
ganized, The judge feared a strike, so he refrained 
from enforcing his humane desire. 

To support this claim, Miss Tarbell quotes a 
steel worker, whose name and record for truth- 
fulness is, unfortunately, overlooked by the enthu- 
siastic biographer. 

Miss ‘Tarbell Judge 
Gary’s refusal to concede the eight-hour day six 
years ago until forced to do so by a public opinion 
that was created through the steel workers’ nation- 


makes no re ference to 


wide strike. She approves Gary’s refusal to meet 
representatives of his employes at that time. He 
said he believed in the anti-union shop. 

The biography is temperate in tone, in contrast 
to Miss Tarbell’s “The History of Standard Oil,” 
written 20 years ago in the most artistic muck- 
raking style. At that time she painted John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., and his oil associates in murky 
colors. 


> 
AN APPEAL. 
By Robert Underwood Johnson. 
(In the New York Times.) 


Heirs of great yesterdays, be proud with me 
Of our most envied treasure of the Past; 
Not wide domain; not doubtful wealth amassed; 
Not ganglia cities—rival worlds to be!— 
But great souls, servitors of Liberty! 
Who kept the State to star-set Honor fast, 
Not for ourselves alone but that, at last, 
No nation should to Baal bow the knee. 


Are we content to be inheritors? 

Can you not hear the pleading of the sod 
That canopies our heroes? Hasten, then! 
Help the sad earth unlearn the vogue of wars. 
Be just, and earn the eternal praise of men; 

Be generous, and win the smile of God. 


> 
SIGNAL CLEARLY. 


Signal carefully and clearly when driving in the 
rain, suggests the California State Automobile 
Association, for better a wet arm than an injured 
one. 


a 


_— 


SALE OF PATRONAGE. 

The Judiciary Committee recommended to the 
Senate that a blanket investigation be made of 
the sale of federal patronage. The committee ap- 
proved a substitute resolution which should direct 
the Judiciary Committee to “ascertain whether 
such officials of political party organizations have 
improperly, illegally or dishonestly used the in- 
fluence and power of their position in bringing 
about the appointment of federal officials.” 


> 
FEDERAL AID. 
Expenditures of Federal aid for highways up 
to June 30, 1926, according to the California State 
Automobile Association, amounted to $499,200,535. 
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: Phone Kearny 1540 
; UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
Al. Sandell 
TAILOR 
830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 
Corner Ellis Street 
www ow ee — 4 
r ee — I] 
Clever-Up Your Appearance 
—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
St 
0 
/ 
HAT COMPANY 
72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
1205 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
; UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
——— ss | 
e 
FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the 
EASIEST TERMS 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 
We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
ss 


TO ALL WHO FEEL THAT WAY 


“I know I ought to save,"’ said a young man, 
“but somehow I never get started.’’ To all 
who feel that way we offer the Humboldt 
“‘Ambition Bond.” It suggests thirty definite 
purposes for saving, and saving schedules to 
suit every income. Ask for a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, Calif. 


e 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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“ARCH-AID” SHOE 


FOR WOMEN 
And For MEN 


The World-Famous Shoes that combine Style, S martness 
with perfect corrective and preventive features. 


WOMEN,S “ARCH-AID,” PUMPS, 
OXFORDS AND TIES 


$10 $10.50 42 


MEN’S “ARCH-AID,” OXFORDS AND HIGH-LACE 


$10, Never Higher! 


These celebrated shoes can be purchased only at 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


Bs 


were w meme w ee  e 


SAN 


FRANCISCO'S Phila 


UNION -  B.KATSCHINSKE 

SHOE 825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 

STORES 525 Fourteenth Street - - 
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| Brief Items of Interest 
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following members of San Francisco unions 
John C. Burke of the 
rs, Nicholas Conneally of the bakers, 
of the laundry drivers, William J. 


effect that he is well on the road to recovery. 
Marsh is well known to Organized Labor, fre- 
quently visits this city in line of duty, and con- 
tinues to retain his membership in a trade union. 
He has been very successful in his work. 
Returning from a survey of the Sacramento 
region, President Hugo Ernst of Waiters’ Union 


the past week: 


ferry boatmen, John F. Graham of 
and stevedores, Demore E. 
John J. Buick of the 

of the postoffice cle 


Lawton of 


ce clerks; mu- 


vard J. Gordon 


tal’s cooks and waiters. 

Subscriptions for the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company will close February 21, with the 
new “labor capital’ well over its quota. Offices 
will be established in San Francisco and the new 
company will immediately begin to write insur- 
ance. 

The advocates of labor education are eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of Professor Kenneth Lind- 
say, British sociologist, who has established an 
international reputation as the founder of the Ox- 
ford Union. He is its first president. He will 
come to San Francisco for three consecutive 
lectures under the auspices of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Bureau, J. L. Kerchen, director. In his 
first address on March 1, Lindsay will discuss 
“Trade Unionism, the Old and the New.” Paul 
Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation 
of Labor, will preside. George Brewer, director of 
the Brotherhood National Bank, will be chairman 
at the second lecture on the following night. The 


f the printers. 


The tfc 
meeting of the Labor Council: Bakers, Jurgen Pe- 
tersen, Andrew Bauer, Phillip Schweinfurth, Gott- 
fried Edi Shipyard laborers, James Lineger. 


owing delegates were seated at the last 


ers, n A. Connelly, Vincent Stephens, Jo- 
seph H. Duncan, Joseph A. Collins, J. A. Morri- 
son. Photo engravers, Mose Olney, J. W. Hogan. 
Butchers 508, Ed Fontaine. 

Word has been received from the Stove Mount- 
ers’ Union of Hamilton, Ohio, to the effect that 
the Estate Stove Company of that ctiy is on the 
unfair list because of its refusal to deal with the 
organized workers in stove foundries. 

At its first meeting the Executive Committee of 
the Labor Council organized by electing William 
P. Stanton, chairman; John C. Daly, vice-chair- 
man; John A. O’Connell, secretary; Patrick 
O’Brien and James Wilson, sergeants-at-arms. 


+ an a Fs eos tr ae 5 y 4 Fe : ors 

John D. Bares, in hi AEG SESS A Monday topic will be “Why Financial Policies Matter.” 
paclanaeatis + 3 aise at the Fairmont Hotel, on) The subject of the concluding lecture March 3 is 
“Perso ies ,00ks ays < Events ir e “ : : r ” 

ney BGS ADOC Plays and Events in the Social Progress and Educational Waste.” George 
News,” will discuss these subjects: “Japan’s At- 


S. Hollis of Typographical Union will occupy the 
chair. 

City Attorney John J. O’Toole’s spur track deci- 
sion was widely commended at the Friday meet- 
ing of the Labor Council. In declaring discrimi- 
nation against firms friendly to the trade unions 
to be illegal, the city attorney has sustained the 
contentions of organized labor. 

—_—_—$_g——_ 

Men will fight for a principle, but women make 

the best soldiers in the army of the union label. 


titude Toward Naval Armament,” “Penalties In- 
flicted by Civilization on Women,” “Cleaning Up 
the Stage” and “If Washington Were Alive 
Today.” 

The many friends of Ernie Marsh, member of 
the conciliation branch of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, will be sorry to learn that 
been confined to a hospital at Seattle, 
suffering from an attack of pneumonia. He was 
quite ill for a time, but latest reports are to the 


he has 


No. 30, reports substantial progress for the capi- | 


LABOR’S STRIKE RIGHT. 

Judge Julian Moore of Denver has refused to | 
order the Building Trades Council to desist from 
its opposition to a non-union contractor. t 

Union carpenters refused to work with unor- | 
ganized carpenters, and the contractor stled for an } 
injunction and $100,000 damages. 

The court made short work of the case. After 
the plaintiff's attorney presented the usual Citi- | 
zen’s Alliance plea, Judge Moore rendered his de- 
cision without calling upon the defendants. 

“A man has the right to work or quit work at 
any time, in his own determination,” the court said. 
“An organization has the right to order its mem- 
bers to work or quit work, as it sees fit, so long 
as, in the execution of such order, there is no dis- 
turbance created or any law violated. i 

“A man has a right to belong to a union, or not 
to belong to a union, as he sees fit. If he joins a 
union he adopts their rules and regulations and 
agrees to abide by the decisions of the organiza- 
tion. 

“The evidence in this case tends to show that 
the organization affiliated with the defendants’ 
Building Trades Council refused to permit their 
members to work on this particular building, and 
that in so far as it goes the defendants had a right 
to do what was done.” 
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PIPE DREAM OF SEVEN YEARS AGO. 

Just at present the people of the United States 
are paying about $12,000,000,000 a year in taxes. 
It costs that much to carry on the Government. 
About one billion of this amount is used in en- 
forcing the liquor laws, the Federal Government 
alone expending close to $100,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. This includes the cost of operating naval 
vessels used for liquor purposes. 

The Federal jails are full to overflowing, and 
almost every county and city workhouse is 
jammed. a 

In front of us is a clipping from a paper dated 
January 20, 1920. It is a statement given out by 
a paid worker in the dry cause. One sentence : 
reads as follows: 

“Now that the Volstead act is in force our taxes 
will be reduced, our jails will be closed, misery 
will disappear, the world will be governed by love, 
and the gates of hell will close.” 


Fee i a er he eae 


Today taxes have increased 400 per cent, the } : 
jails are crowded and new ones are being built; 
hatred, intolerance and ill-will are everywhere evi- 
dent, and the gates of hell appear to have been 
taken off their hinges and the entrance widened. 8 

Apparently somebody took a drink out of the q 
wrong bottle on that January day back in 1920.— } 
Cincinnati Chronicle. 5 

LAST REUNION. : 

A joint reunion of the men of the Blue and those 3 
of the Gray, to be held in Washington, in 1928, was j 
directed to the attention of the House of Repre- j 
sentatives by Representative Howard of Ne , — 
braska. He told of a plan, advocated by Hon. L. 4 
D. Richards, a veteran of the Union Army, where- 3 
by the remaining few of the fast-dwindling ranks q 


of the great armies which fought so hard in de- 
fense of different principles would meet together 
in their last reunion, a symbol of their mutual love 
for a common country. ; 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL } 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


